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A MIDWINTER TRIP THROUGH NEVADA’S 
MOUNTAIN PARK. 





By J. E. Cuurca, Jr. 





Mt. Rose, Nevada’s highest peak on her western 
boundary, has become a household word to those who 
have viewed the majestic sweep of landscape from its 
summit, and to those who have listened to the tales of 
their pilgrimage. Few, however, have realized that among 
the snow-clad peaks which rise like gigantic gables be- 
tween Mt. Rose and Lake Tahoe lie cafions and moun- 
tain valleys which, with their virgin forests and rugged 
parapets, equal, on a smaller scale, the famous mountain 
parks of Colorado. 

This region had long been the dreamland of the writer, 
and oft in the midnight watches had he planned a knap- 
sack trip through it. Finally, last midsummer, the dream 
had been realized, and some knowledge of the mountain 
highway through the region had been gained. 

When, therefore, the study of snow conditions at high 
altitudes called him to the mountains, he turned instinc- 
tively to the place which had so appealed to him before. 

The party was made up at this time of three, as it had 
been in the summer. But there were now three men— 
Professor Kennedy, botanist and forester; Mr. Felix H. 
Carssow, civil engineer, of San Francisco, and the writer, 
general guide and enthusiast. 

The schedule of the trip embraced Washington’s birth- 
day and the days immediately succeeding, and the route 
was made long to cover as much territory as was possible 
in a trip of five days. Few provisions were taken and but 
one blanket apiece. The latter would insure early rising, 
and the former would, willy nilly, keep us up to our fast 
schedule. Our route, if covered, would embrace fifty 
miles of tramping and would bring us out at Truckee. 
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The party was untried. Professor Kennedy was offering 
himself a resolute sacrifice on the altar of science. The 
Californian, as we finally dubbed Mr. Carssow, was an 
unknown but enthusiastic quantity, to judge from his 
letters and his determination to have a February trip— 
a trip at least worth the trouble of coming so far. His 
enthusiasm had rather increased than diminished during 
a prolonged wait for sudden orders, and when the orders 
were sent, the Californian was quick to reach the ren- 
dezvous. He arrived at Reno late one evening on the 
Overland Limited, and at five o’clock next morning the 
party was plodding over roads made sloppy by the driving 
rain toward the ranch on Jones’ Creek, where the active 
ascent was to begin. When this destination was reached 
the clouds still trailed their veils of vapor far down the 
flanks of the mountains. The day, also, was nearly half 
done, but the ascent to the observatory would occupy 
scarcely more than six hours of continuous climbing. 

The air was cool and the snow compact at the begin- 
ning. The clouds seemed to open up avenues before us 
as we proceeded, and to close them behind us as we 
advanced, until we rose into a storm of snow, which 
gradually hemmed in our vision. 

It had been a sudden transition for the Californian to 
rise from sea level to this wintry altitude of 8,000 feet 
so quickly. His heart began to labor and our progress 
to slacken on account of numerous halts for breath. But 
the advance was maintained with much grit and many a 
joke on mountain and tobacco hearts, until Refuge Camp 
at timber line was reached. 

Refuge Camp, however, proved more a name than a 
fact, for a cold wind drove athwart the slope where it 
stood, and made tarrying there anything but comfortable. 
We, therefore, hastened upward to seek refuge from the 
wind under the lee of the summit. 


We were now an hour and a half behind time. The day 
was rapidly waning and at least two hours of steady 
climbing remained before we could hope to reach the 
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observatory. Just as we were beginning to wonder even 
whether the observatory was still there, the clouds parted 
for a moment and revealed it all intact on the crest. Min- 
iature it looked, but it was all there; monument, instru- 
ment shelter, and observatory building, each a tiny pro- 
jection on the sky line. The true perspective was revealed 
for once in this land of exaggerated nearnesses by the walls 
and planes of cloud between us and our destination. 

The Californian’s heart was now becoming adjusted, 
but his muscles showed signs of extreme fatigue. As one 
leg rested on dead center for a moment its muscles sud- 
denly contracted in cramp and held him stiff-legged until 
they could be persuaded to release their grip. Then, when 
this leg had obtained its second wind, so to speak, the 
other leg approached its crisis. The Californian met this 
quietly and successfully. He suddenly placed himself at 
ease on the snow with his stiffened leg far outstretched 
and handed the enthusiast his staff. “Drive this into the 
snow,” said he, “just behind my knee. Now take my leg 
by the ankle and pull slowly backward.” The leg yielded 
perforce, and when the knee had thus been thrown off 
center the muscles yielded obedience. The Californian 
was master of his mechanism once more. 

Darkness overtook us just as we shaped our final course 
for the buttresses which stand guard on either side of 
the summit of the mountain. There was a moon, but its 
presence could not be detected save by a faint glow in 
the atmosphere which dispelled midnight darkness. The 
clouds had now attained the consistency of fog, and a 
fierce gale was blowing aloft. This gale we avoided by 
clinging close to the leeward side of the nearer buttress, 
whose presence we felt rather than saw. When we sur- 
mounted this barrier we were met by a fusillade of driving 
snow and frost crystals so fierce that we were unable to 
maintain our footing. Breathing in the face of such a 
blast became uncomfortable, and the ears and hands, that 
had not been covered with face masks and mittens earlier 
in the evening, began to suffer. 
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We were now not more than ten minutes distant from 
the observatory. The guide laid a straight course up the 
slope toward it, but did not find it. In fact, he discovered 
that he was descending rapidly from pinnacle to pinnacle, 
and a long, rising slope could not be found. He was 
playing at blind-man’s buff and was being beaten at the 
game. The only distinguishable features were precipitous 
rocks on the one side of the crest and a gentler slope on 
the other. But these were reversed in direction. The 
botanist was called into consultation, while the Califor- 
nian asked us if we knew at all where we were. We 
figured that we must be going east along the mountain 
crest when we should have gone west. But my brain 
had not turned with my feet. I was, to my best convic- 
tion, still going west, though my judgment said east. So, 
figuratively speaking, I took my head and turned it 
forcibly around. “Now, sir, this is south and that is 
north. Yonder, before you is west.” Up again, pinnacle 
over pinnacle, we went, over mounds of snow, keeping 
close to the broken crest line of the mountain until, at 
the top of one last cloud-like peak a small black cube 
appeared. It was our destination, and cheerier place 
never furnished more welcome retreat. When the lamp 
was lit our personal appearance roused roars of merri- 
ment. In our struggle with the gale we had become 
covered with hoar frost until hair, eyebrows, cap—in fact, 
every available object on our persons—were festooned 
with white. The frost in fingers and ears left only a 
lingering soreness. We had risen to the highest part of 
our journey,—10,800 feet above the sea,—and now we 
could rest until quite ready to speed down over the slopes 
to Lake Tahoe, the second objective of our trip. 

Next morning the fog still lay heavy around us and 
extended for at least a thousand feet down the moun- 
tain. The barometer was rising and the temperature was 
falling. A forecast of fairer weather for the next day 
was made and a unanimous agreement was reached to 
spend this day in rest and sport and to await the morrow. 
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But lest the weather should remain unfavorable, our 
course along the mountain tops was laid out on the map, 
and angles and distances were accurately determined in 
order that we might continue our trip until we could 
descend below the zone of storm. Waterproof leggins 
were also provided by the deft fingers of the Californian, 
and snowshoes were put in order for the six inches of 
snow that had recently fallen upon the crust. 

Next morning dawned clear, with only a fog bank here 
and there, anchored in the depths of some valley. Moun- 
tain chains, valleys, lakes and rivers appeared with per- 
fection in detail of miniatures. The towns lay in the 
depths below. Northward the valleys were chocolate 
brown with rims of white. Southward every eminence 
and depression was dazzling white throughout. The land- 
scape was burdened with snow until it seemed that it 
could hold no more. 


Equipment was cut to the minimum, except that the 
Californian and the botanist retained the maximum in 
cigars. These had been their solace the previous day and 


should be jettisoned last of all. The enthusiast carried 
his baggage on his back. The others placed theirs on the 
mountain sled and played team with staff for whiffletree. 

Down slopes amid alpine pines, still bearing their white 
festoons and crystal blossoms, the party sped to the cafion 
floor of Galena Creek, where mountain pine and alpine 
hemlock grow undisturbed and hold the masses of winter 
snow in check. Then up the cajfion-side over a staircase, 
slowly kicked, step by step, in the treacherous crust, the 
party ascended to the plateau that rose gradually to the 
continuous range along which lay the course to the lake. 


Here began a series of disappointments for the botanist. 
He thought the route should be one grand, even descent, 
down which he could ride or at least roll all the way to the 
lake. While, perforce, alternating peaks and mountain 
saddles made a devious trail up and down, to and fro, 
which must be trodden to obtain the only practicable 
high route to State Line Point. 
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The night was spent high up on the flank of Rose Peak, 
the dominating mountain south of Mt. Rose. The sit- 
uation, scenically, could not have been better, for sunset 
and sunrise could both be seen from our camp. Shelter, 
however, could scarcely have been worse, for this con- 
sisted only of two poor rows of mountain scrub, rising 
somewhat higher than our heads above the snow, and a 
slight trough in the snow excavated with the aid of our 
snowshoes. A few other clumps furnished boughs for 
bed and windbreak. An old stub afforded a few armfuls 
of wood. The Californian made the bed and furnished 
the modus dormiendi. Three should sleep in one bed and 
to keep within the limits set by the covers they should 
sleep like nested S’s, with arms outstretched to clutch 
the neighbor in front. But here the botanist wavered. 
He did not relish close contact with the inevitably snoring 
Californian—that is, providing the Californian slept— 
and so decided to remain on guard until quite drowsy. At 
length he came, but the covers would not stretch and the 
snow was cold. So, after a futile struggle for comfort, 
he decided to return to the fire until midnight, and then 
to claim the enthusiast’s place. Tedious that watch must 
have been. The fire had been steadily sinking into the 
snow, leaving a pit, up which it sent its acrid smoke and 
little warmth to the shivering watchman on its brink. 
The patience of the Scotch botanist lasted until 1 A. M., 
when his sorrows and indignation took voluble expres- 
sion. The enthusiast was prompted to rise immediately, 
and found the botanist clinging to the walls of the pit in 
a vain endeavor to reach the fire and avoid the wind 
sweeping over the surface of the snow. The botanist 
retired and the enthusiast perched himself in the pit. 
Desperately inconvenient became his situation, even in 
the first quarter hour, nor did a limb jabbed into the side 
of the pit to keep him from falling into the fire furnish 
much relief. His physical wants, however, soon stirred his 
mind to activity. A pile of poles from the tree tops, too 
green for burning, lay close at hand, and of these he 
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gradually made a grate in the pit large enough to sit on 
and then long enough to lie on, by kicking a cavern for 
his feet in the wall of the pit. Then he stretched himself 
on his grated bed, with back turned to the glowing embers 
and face to the sky, with no blanket, but with a sense of 
warmth exceeding that of his companions in the bed. At 
three the botanist was uneasy again; the new bed caught 
his fancy, and on it he rested until, toward morning, the 
fire sank into the depths of the snow. 

Memorable was the day that succeeded. It began at 
sunrise and continued until 4:30 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the party lay down again to rest. Variations, 
however, diversified the day, so that sun yielded to moon 
all too quickly, and the latter sank in the west like some 
speeding hour hand on the dial of the heavens. And all 
the time lay the broad expanse of Lake Tahoe before us— 
near and yet interminably far—its approach guarded by 
valleys and cornices which defied the sled and lured the 
toilers to loiter. 

Beautiful nooks, from which long white vistas through 
green timber and mountain crags led the eye to wander 
as the body rested—great reservoirs of nature from which 
should come streams of springtime and fruits of summer. 
Into the last of these we slid and rolled to cook the second 
meal of the day in the bed of a rivulet that here cut its 
channel deeply in the snow. As we ate, large veils of mist 
came sailing over the mountain rim into the valley and 
the great forest around us grew gloomy as at twilight. 
The storm had returned once more. 

Only a single mountain rim now intervened between us 
and the lake. If we must, we could tumble down this, 
even in the storm, and reach the water’s edge. But Brock- 
way still lay far west along the rim and down a long 
point that ran far out into the lake. 

As we reached the summit of the rim a scene baffling 
description met our eyes. A fierce gale was sweeping 
over the lake. From our elevation of 3,000 feet above its 
waters the waves seemed not to rise in individual crests, 
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but to sweep in mighty impulse across it, as when the 
hand of the musician sweeps across the keyboard in one 
crescendo of sound. Mighty masses of clouds capped the 
mountains on the western shore and indicated the source 
of the impulses. In the center of the vast rhythmic sweep, 
low down to the west, stretched out the sinuous point 
which we were seeking. The wind was now sweeping the 
crest where we stood, and the clouds were gathering rap- 
idly into mountain fog around us. But the Californian and 
the botanist both declared with one voice that they would 
take the highland route along the rim. The enthusiast’s 
proposal to camp as on the preceding night was voted 
down. “Too much wind and too little bedding,” said the 
botanist. So all was made snug for a midnight trip. 

The Californian was sent ahead as sentinel to keep the 
sledding party from plunging over the lofty cornice which 
here reaches extreme proportions, on account of the unob- 
structed sweep of the gale from the west. All progress 
was now dependent upon feeling and the occasional 
glimpse of ghostly spectres of trees and castellated rocks 
which from time to time marked our progress. 

When clumps of trees afforded sufficient shelter, com- 
pass and map were studied under the flickering light that 
shone through protecting fingers. But unfortunately we 
had no log to reel off the distance covered and to indicate 
when we should swing southward to the point. Once a 
sudden change in the apparent direction of the wind 
warned the sentinel that he had lost his sense of direction 
and the party drew together to consult. We were at the 
time endeavoring to pass an enormous rock that crowded 
us off the mountain crest. We tried again, but again 
were baffled. We could not round that rock, which con- 
tinued to loom above us through the fog. The botanist 
declared that the compass could not lie, even though we 
thought it did, and finally won his point. 

The original route was abandoned in favor of a direct 
descent to the lake. Down we went, following the impulse 
of gravity into a gigantic funnel whose mouth narrowed 
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rapidly into a precipitous gorge. An impromptu race 
between the botanist and the enthusiast on the ski and 
the sled was too much for the sled.. The noble old frame 
that had weathered a winter journey up Mt. Whitney and 
two winters on Mt. Rose, collapsed under the strain, and 
left its burden as a penance for the enthusiast to drag 
down the cafion and round water holes yawning through 
the snow. 

The snow surface did not fail until the lake had almost 
been reached. Then packs were transferred to shoulders, 
and the party pitched down the sodden slope to where the 
waves from the recent storm were still churning against 
the rockbound shore. 

From out the scud appeared the moon once more. We 
were close to the eastern base of the point, but still five 
miles from Brockway, and the hour of midnight was upon 
us. We were too wet to sleep where we were, and the 
bushes were wet with rain and melting snow. It would 
not be much worse to proceed. The botanist devised the 
lunch—three inckes of bologna and one small orange. 
The remnant of rice in the provision bag was uncooked. 
But the lunch was ample. We had grown accustomed to 
small rations. 

The trip to Brockway, like the storm on the lake, can 
scarcely be described. We did not feel it—indeed, we 
were too tired to sense it. The botanist was seeking a bed 
and we were following the botanist. Snowshoes had been 
cached with the other outfit, for the snow along the point 
seemed shallow. The trail could rarely be found. Slip- 
pery snowbrush alternated with rotten snow, knee deep, 
and the slope pitched sharply toward the lake. Of the 
botanist’s leggins only the safety pins remained, while 
each of us was soaked upward to the waist. Words were 
few. From each fall the victim rose more slowly than 
before, and the words on his lips grew inaudible. He 
could have fallen asleep where he fell by merely closing 
his eyes. Not so the Californian, however. His eyes 
were growing wider open. He was feeling responsible 
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for our arrival somewhere. So when the end of the point 
had at last been reached and the tedious search began 
through the large monolithic rocks and the manzanita for 
some traces of habitation, his patience exploded. “Don’t 
you know this rock? Don’t you know this tree? Don’t 
you know this point? Don’t you know where the hotel 
is? Don’t you know anything?” And the botanist through 
sheer brain fag dreamily answered, “What hotel?” In- 
deed, so many were the points on the end of State Line 
Point that by the time all had been searched over the 
last remnant of the night was passing. The hotel grounds 
were finally found by following a fallen wire, but the 
Californian was fain to plunge into the barn for fear that 
the hotel might not be just beyond. 

Round the wide hotel porch we tramped, when the 
botanist came to himself and readily discovered the door. 
Our shouts through the empty building were answered 
only by the roar of the surf. Everything below had been 
dismantled. Every stove had been deprived of a section 
of its pipe. Only a box of apples and some pine nuts 
offered a welcome. Above, the beds were intact, and into 
these we crept with sodden garments cast aside, content 
to solve the problem of putting them on again when we 
should awake. In this mood we fell asleep, the Cali- 
fornian and the botanist each with an apple at his lips. 

In the waking moments following refreshing sleep we 
formed many plans of escape from our isolation before 
apprehension should be felt for our safety. 

But our troubles were over. In our second search of 
the premises our good angel, William Williston, the 
keeper, was found in his quarters down the avenue, and 
clad in nondescript summer garments, the party was 
bounteously fed and entertained until it broke up the 
following day. The intervening time was spent on foot 
and in boat traversing the shores of Agate and Crystal 
bays, enjoying the roll of the waves. In the evening we 
sailed back along the scene of the previous night’s wan- 
derings to obtain the abandoned outfit. Beautiful was 
the distant sweep of moonlit mountains and the shadows 
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of the overhanging shore. The only evidence of winter 
was the distant snow and the film of ice formed by the 
spray upon the boat. Otherwise it might have been a 
summer evening, except that the gulls had left their rook- 
ery on the western shore of the point. 

Next morning the flying Meteor, snow laden, bore the 
Californian away on a voyage round the lake. He planned 
to catch a possible train from Tahoe City. The botanist 
and the enthusiast tramped over Mt. Pluto to Truckee. 
In the evening the Californian met these two again, just 
as the train came to speed them to their homes. He had 
walked from the lake to Truckee, and that in a pair of 
thin leather shoes. Gritty son of vigorous Russian sires, 
he had thrived on his hardships and grown more enthu- 
siastic with the days. 

“All was good,” called he as the train drew out, “even 
coming down that cafion.” And the botanist added, “We 
paid cheaply for the sights we saw.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD AND THE WOOD 
PEWEE. 


By WiLv1aM Freperic Bape. 
With photographs by the author. 


Fifty-six years ago the French historian, Jules Miche- 
let,* published a work entitled “The Bird,” which soon 
passed through nine or ten editions in the French lan- 
guage. This was followed afterwards by three other 
works of a similar character, entitled respectively, “The 
Insect,” “The Ocean,” and “The Mountain.” They all 
belong to an interesting type of writing about nature, in 
vogue at that time, which is best described as a senti- 
mental illustration of natural history. 

One now reads with amusement the author’s claim to be 
scientific in his observations, especially when he places 
Alphonse Toussenel’s Le Monde des Oiseaux, Ornitholo- 
gie Passionelle (published 1852) on a level with the works 
of Wilson and Audubon. Giacomelli’s illustrations in 
“The Bird” and Percival Skelton’s in “The Mountain” 
give away his case at a glance. Such a thing as photo- 
graphic accuracy in reproducing a mountain or a bird 
never occurred to either of them. The illustrations of 
birds, unrecognizable as to genus or species, belong mostly 
to certain forms that had become stereotyped in orna- 
mental marginal designs. They flutter about in vignettes 
and do the most unbelievable things. 

In one of the first text illustrations a bird sits on the 
edge of a table, trying to read a page of the author’s 
manuscript. On the last page of the book four of them 
sit in various attitudes on his pencil, presumably singing 


"1798-1874. Published L’Oiseau, 1856; L’Insecte, 1857; La Mer, 1861; 
La Montagne, 1868. The first and last are the best. Translated into 
English by W. H. Davenport Adams. 
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“finis.” In “The Mountain” one looks with equal be- 
wilderment at etchings of what purport to be well-known 
mountains in the Alps. They are as unreal as Gustave 
Doré’s landscapes of the Dantean inferno. The author’s 
descriptions of mountain scenery are interesting in them- 
selves, but they betray unmistakably the interest and 
knowledge of a man who has never conquered lofty 
summits as a climber. 


Photography has in these days become a valuable aid 
both to the alpinist and the ornithologist. Besides, the 
type of scientific interest which students of nature have 
cultivated since the days of Darwin calls for the kind of 
accuracy which photography supplies. It fails at only 
one point; it does not reproduce colors. At all events, the 
application of color-photography to birds in the wild state 
cannot be seriously considered at present. This seems 
especially unfortunate in the case of the Mountain Blue- 
bird (Sialia arctica, Swainson* ; S. currucoides of Bech- 
stein), whose exquisite coloring makes it rank easily as 
the bluest and most beautiful of the gentle family of 
bluebirds. 


Campers in the Boreal zone of the Sierra Nevada soon 
become acquainted with the Mountain Bluebird. Along 
the edges of alpine meadows and in open stands of tam- 
arack pine, mostly at altitudes ranging from 7,000 feet 
upward, this bluebird rears its brood. Ridgway’s descrip- 
tion of the plumage of the male as “plain rich turquoise, 
cerulean or sevres blue above” holds true of most of the 
specimens I saw in the alpine lake region north of the 


*The English naturalist, William Swainson (born 1789) was the first 
to describe the Mountain Bluebird from one specimen obtained in 1825 at 
Fort Franklin, Mackenzie. His description will be found in the Fauna 
Boreali-Americana (1829-37), Vol. II, 1831, Plate 39. In publishing this 
work he was associated with Sir John Richardson. The colored plate of 
the bird, being made from a dead specimen, is certainly wrong in the 
drawing of the head. Some give to the German naturalist and forester, 
J. M. Bechstein (1757-1822) the credit of having named and described 
the Mountain Bluebird for the first time, giving it the species name 
currucoides. 
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Tuolumne. The abdomen and shorter under tail-coverts 
of both male and female are white in summer. This fact, 
together with the intenser blue coloring, the absence of 
rufous and brown on the breast, and the somewhat larger 
size, serves to distinguish the Mountain Bluebird from 
the Western Bluebird (Sialia mexicana occidentalis), into 
whose range the habitat of the former sometimes extends. 
The sight of one of these bluebirds, in full summer 
plumage, hovering a few feet above the flowery carpet 
of a meadow, while hunting for grasshoppers, makes a 
memorable occasion. 

On the 28th of July, 1911, the Sierra Club made a side 
trip from Kerrick Cajfion to Tilden Lake. On the way 
thither I observed that Mountain Bluebirds were numer- 
ous along the trail. The following day I tried to locate 
nests in the neighborhood of our camp at the lower end 
of Tilden Lake. In a short time I found the homes of 
three pairs of these gentle mountaineers. All of them 
had appropriated abandoned woodpecker holes, excavated 
in dead or dying tamarack pines (P. murrayana). The 
altitude was 9,000 feet. 

One of these nesting sites was in a large dead pine at 
the lower end of the lake. The opening was a consider- 
able distance from the ground. The young must have 
been fairly large, for they chirped loudly during the 
feeding operations. I photographed the tree and its back- 
ground, as shown in the accompanying cut. It affords a 
glimpse of what is in many ways a characteristic summer 
environment of the Mountain Bluebird in the Sierra 
Nevada: an open forest consisting almost entirely of 
Murray pines ; an overflowed meadow in which the Blue- 
birds were foraging together with Clarke Nutcrackers 
(Nucifraga columbiana) ; patches of snow lingering in 
hollows and on the ridges. 


The second nest was about thirty feet above the ground 
in a dead pine overhanging the stream that carries off 
the surplus waters of Tilden Lake. The third was hardly 
more than fifteen feet from the ground. The birds had 
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MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD ENTERING HIS NEST-HOLE. 


Photographed by W. F. Bade, July 29, 1911, at Tilden Lake; altitude, 9,000 feet. 
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chosen the uppermost of three abandoned woodpecker 
holes, and, at the time I found them, were quite busy 
carrying food to their nestlings. While thus employed, 
I secured several photographs, one of which is reproduced 
with this article. In my experience the Mountain Blue- 
birds are a little shyer than other bluebirds. As soon as 
one approaches their nest, they alight near by, fly ner- 
vously from perch to perch, and utter a plaintive call note 
which resembles that of the Western Bluebird. 

There is a great scarcity of information regarding the 
song of the Mountain Bluebird. Members of the Sierra 
Club may contribute something on this point by their 
observations. Minot, in the Bulletin of the Nuttall Or- 
nithological Club (Vol. V, page 225), describes its song 
notes as less plaintive, deeper in tone, and uttered with 
a richer warble than that of the ordinary bluebird. Other 
observers describe the bird as markedly silent, or omit all 
reference to its notes and song. 

Robert Ridgway, in his report on the Ornithology of 
the Fortieth Parallel (1877) calls attention, in the case 
of the Mountain Bluebird, to what he describes as a 
change of habits due to spreading civilization. He found 
these bluebirds nesting numerously about buildings at 
Salt Lake City. Had the site of the city remained in its 
primitive, unreclaimed state, he says, the birds would un- 
doubtedly have been found there only during their ver- 
tical migrations, influenced by changes of climate. As 
Mr. Joseph Grinnell observed, in a conversation with the 
writer, this is not strictly to be described as a change of 
habits. In taking to buildings, bird-houses, or mail- 
boxes* for a choice of nesting sites, they still are essen- 
tially exercising the habit of selecting the comforts pro- 
vided by hollow trees, woodpecker holes, or crevices 
among rocks. Cliff-swallows, Swifts, and some Wrens 
have been doing the same thing. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, as Mr. Ridgway points out, that the availability 


* Condor, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 
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of desirable nesting sites around human habitations has, 
in at least one instance, caused the Mountain Bluebird 
to forsake its alpine breeding-ground for levels at which 
its does not ordinarily breed. 

There can be no doubt that in the Sierra Nevada 
Sialia arctica is a true mountaineer. They are most abun- 
dant from an altitude of 9,000 to 11,000 feet. There one 
may see them, as in the accompanying photographs, con- 
ducting their housekeeping in woodpecker holes or hol- 
low trees. There they hover, like great azure butterflies, 
over the luscious green of alpine meadows. And Ridg- 
way reports that he saw them on the heights, sporting 
with apparent delight among the snowflakes of on- 
coming winter storms, when other birds were seeking 
shelter in cozy copses. Severe climatic changes, however, 
usually start them on their vertical migration to the lower 
valleys. 

On the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and in sim- 
ilar localities of the transition zone, up to the Murray 
pine meadows, the Western Wood Pewee (Myiochanes 
richardson) was found breeding in considerable num- 
bers. It wears a livery of dark grayish brown above, 
shading on the under parts into whitish or pale yellow- 
ish, washed with dark gray. The Wood Pewee has the 
alert appearance and many of the actions of a small fly- 
catcher. Its quiet call, a liquid tweer, uttered from its 
perch on the dry branch of a tree as it watches for in- 
sects, lingers long in a Sierran camper’s memory of tran- 
quil noon hours in sunny woodlands. The trout angler is 
apt to find the Wood Pewee’s nest while casting along the 
banks of streams where black cottonwoods (Populus 
trichocarpa) and white alders (Alnus rhombifolia) stand 
guard against ranks of yellow pines and incense cedars. 
In every case I found the nest saddled on the horizontal 
branch of a tree, at heights varying from eight to twenty 
feet, and usually above the water. They were, of course, 
found also in other situations, but most often along the 


streams. 
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YOUNG WESTERN WOOD PEWEE, LAST FLEDGLING IN THE NEST. 


Photographed in Hetch Hetchy, August 3, 1911, by W. F. Badé. 
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On August 3, 1911, Mr. Robert M. Price and I found 
two nests on the banks of the Tuolumne in Hetch Hetchy. 
The young birds were still in the nest, but sufficiently 
fledged to hop out and fly short distances when alarmed 
by our approach. Whenever one of the youngsters 
essayed to fly, one of the parent birds got deftly under 
him, while in the air, and gave him a “boost” toward a 
new perch. The young had well-marked brownish wing 
bars. 


“Do you know the blackened timber—do you know that racing 
stream 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask and 
dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 
It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know,— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go!” 
—Kipling. 
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THE STEER’S HEAD FLOWER OF THE SIERRA 
NEVADA. 





By Wits Linn Jepson. 





The alpine vegetation of the Sierra Nevada includes 
many interesting and remarkable plants. Some of them 
are common at certain altitudes and with each recurring 
season delight the traveler on his high mountain jour- 
neys. Others are found only in a few remote localities 
or are rarely seen by the mountaineer. One of these rare 
plants is the Steer’s Head Flower, known to botanists as 
Dicentra uniflora (Fig. 1.) It is a close relative of the 
Bleeding Heart of the gardens, which also belongs to the 
genus Dicentra. 

The Steer’s Head Flower as it occurs in the Sierra 
Nevada is known only in a few rather widely separated 
localities from the Yosemite Park northward to the region 
of Lake Tahoe and to Lassen Peak. It is a very small 
plant, only one and one-half to three inches high, and, 
except when in full flower, is so inconspicuous that it may 
readily be overlooked. The snow has scarcely gone from 
a slope before it has raised its solitary flower on a naked 
stalk two or three inches high; after a few days the stalks 
lie prostrate on the ground and the seed-pods begin to 
grow toward maturity. Its season of flowering is very 
brief and once the flowering has passed a sharp eye is 
needed to detect the few small finely ¢ut leaves and the 
stalked seed-pod of this diminutive plant close against the 
brown rocky slope. 

In the last days of July, while with the 1911 Outing 
of the Club, the writer was climbing Macomb Ridge be- 
tween Tilden Lake and Stubblefield Cajion in the north- 
eastern part of the Yosemite National Park. On this 
climb many Steer’s Head Flowers were seen in great 
perfection. The altitude is about 9,400 to 9,700 feet. 














The Steer’s Head Flower. 





Fic 1. 


STEER’S HEAD FLOWER. 


One or two or perhaps several scape-like stems arise from a cluster of 
carrot-shaped tubers. The tubers are crowned by numerous rice-grain 
bulblets, which separate readily from the root-crown. The figure is natural 
size. 
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Fic. 2. 


A SINGLE FLOWER OF THE STEER’S HEAD. h 


The horns represent the two lower petals. Between them is shown a 
sepal (“‘forelock”), the other sepal of the pair being behind and invisible li 
in the drawing. The “snout” is formed of the upper petals, which are pro- it 
longed downward into a terminal spoon-shaped process which covers the 
anthers and stigma. One of the petals is behind and thus invisible in the fl 
drawing. The figure is one and one-half times natural size. re. 
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The northwesterly slopes were still covered with exten- 
sive snowfields, but about boulders the snow had melted, 
leaving a sort of broad crevasse-like space a foot deep 
between the snowfield and a boulder. In the bottom of 
such openings the Steer’s Head raises its nodding flowers 
on slender stalks in such a way as to leave no doubt of 
the entire appropriateness of the common name. The 
two lower spreading petals curve out on each side from 
the flower and answer excellently well for a steer’s horns. 
The two upper petals are narrowed to a snout-like process, ~ 
and are notched on each side toward the base (that is at 
the end nearest the summit of the flower-stalk) so as to 
reveal the dark ovary beneath, thus furnishing “eyes” for 
the fairy cattle. While above the “eyes” is a sepal making 
a good enough forelock (Fig. 2). 

This flower being perfectly bi-symmetrical, the illusion 
is equally satisfactory from both sides. Of the many 
hundred kinds of flowers which furnish fancied resem- 
blances I believe that there are not many which are so 
little strained as this. The name, Steer’s Head, was born 
in the mountainecr’s brain on the instant seeing of this 
flower; it was never concocted after prolonged thought 
or deliberation. 

On a sultry day when weary cattle congregate grega- 
riously in some favored spot one may recall the apologetic 
lazy movement, suddenly relaxing into inertia, with which 
they resent the presence of an intruder who forces them 
to move even a few feet. On the high slopes of Macomb 
Ridge the fairy Steer’s Heads in the crevasses, by reason 
of their posture, recalled suggestively the attitude of 
drowsy cattle half-abashed but not alarmed by an unwel- 
come stranger. It is a plant of curious structure, well 
worth searching for, and the quest of it will give zest and 
pleasure to mountain climbs in the neighborhood of Tower 
Peak or of Mt. Conness, mountain heights which lie near 


some of its favored habitats. 
BERKELEY, CALiForNIA, April, 1912. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Tue Wuymrer Members of the Sierra Club will be interested 
BEQUEST. and gratified to learn that the noted British 

alpinist, Edward Whymper, has by his will, left 
the Sierra Club a bequest of £50, equivalent to about $250. 
Whymper, as all the world knows, made the first ascent of the 
Swiss Matterhorn, and was the only survivor of the fatal acci- 
dent which resulted in the death of a guide and four of his 
fellow climbers. He had always shown a friendly interest in the 
Sierra Club, of which he was elected an honorary member some 
years ago. But.no one had reason to expect that Whymper 
would remember the Sierra Club in his will. The gracious gift 
of this charming writer and famous mountaineer, one time presi- 
dent of the British Alpine Club, is a fine tribute to the spirit of 
free masonry which unites all alpinists in the bond of fraternity, 
and the memory of it will be passed on among the honored tradi- 
tions of our Club. 

The gift also calls fitting attention to something which our 
members have beeu slow to realize so far. We refer to the fact 
that the Sierra Club in the pursuit of its chosen purposes confers 
great public benefits and is therefore worthy of the financial sup- 
port of those of its members and friends who are able to make 
gifts or bequeath legacies. The Appalachian Club has been the 
recipient of a number of bequests made by its members and only 
this past year had $1,000 left to it for a special purpose. There 
doubtless are many of our members who sympathize with the 
aims of the Club sufficiently to remember it some day in their 
wills. Many causes to which money or property is devised in 
these days are not half as worthy, or as permanent in the benefits 
they confer, as the objects for which the Sierra Club stands. 
We are in need of a large permanent fund with the income of 
which to carry on special work. Who will follow the example of 
Edward Whymper? W. F. B. 


Tue Hetcu Hetcuy Another postponement of the final hear- 
SITUATION. ing on the Hetch Hetchy grant has be- 

come necessary according to notices sent 
out by the Secretary of the Interior. The City Engineer’s health 
has broken down and it has in consequence become necessary to 
employ other engineers to prepare the data required from the city 
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of San Francisco by the Board of Army Engineers. Accordingly 
the city has been given until June 30, 1912, to file the matters it 
wishes to present with regard to the Modesto and Turlock irriga- 
tion districts, and also the San Joaquin, Sacramento, and McCloud 
sources of supply. By the 15th of July the city “is to file its com- 
prehensive plans as to the proposed use and development of the 
Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor valleys and watersheds, includ- 
ing the proposed sanitary restrictions, and all supporting evidence 
as to the feasibility of these restrictions.” By the first of August 
all the supplementary data required by the Board of Army En- 
gineers must be presented. All the various documents filed by 
the city are to be available for examination by objectors, who are 
given until the first of October for any replies they may wish to 
make. The city is then given an additional thirty days to meet 
any points that have been raised. The date of the hearing, there- 
fore, is expected to fall some time during the month of November. 
W. F. B. 


Tue Sopa With the acquisition of the Soda Springs 
Sprincs PurcHaAseE. property in the Tuolumne Meadows, Yo- 

semite National Park, in the interest of the 
Sierra Club, the Club has entered a new sphere of activity. For 
many years the Appalachian Club and other similar organiza- 
tions have owned tracts of land which for scenic reasons or ex- 
ceptional forestral conditions were preserved and administered 
in the public interest. The need for the ownership by our Club 
of similar tracts in California has not been as great, owing to 
the wisdom and foresight of the Government in permanently 
reserving and setting aside as National and State parks large 
areas of land containing such natural wonders. 

However, in the Yosemite National Park, in the Tuolumne 
Meadows, near the source of the Tuolumne River, there exists 
a privately owned tract, the only one in that vicinity, which 
includes the famous soda springs. Club members have long 
been familiar with this delightful place. Joseph Le Conte, in 
writing of his first trip there in 1872, said: 

“The Tuolumne Meadow is a beautiful grassy plain of great 
extent, thickly enameled with flowers, and surrounded with the 
most magnificent scenery. Soda Springs is situated on the 
northern margin of the meadow. It consists of several springs 
of ice-cold water ... pungent and delightful to the taste. To 
anyone wishing really to enjoy camp-life among the High 
Sierra, I know of no place more delightful than Soda Springs. 
Being about nine thousand feet above the sea, the air is de- 
liciously cool and bracing. The water, whether of the spring 
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or of the river, is almost ice-cold, and the former a gentle tonic. 
The scenery is nowhere more glorious.” 

Mr. John Muir, in ‘My First Summer in the Sierra,” writes 
that the Tuolumne Meadows region “is the most spacious and 
delightful high pleasure ground I have yet seen.” 

It is the consensus of opinion that there is no single place in 
the High Sierra better fitted as a site for a Sierra Club Lodge. 
It is only twenty miles by the new Mirror-Tenaya Lake Trail 
from Yosemite Valley and from no other center can so many 
interesting trips be made. Mts. Lyell, Ritter, Dana, Conness 
and many other high peaks, innumerable charming lakes for 
which the High Sierra is famous, as well as the wonderful falls 
and cascades and water-wheels and sculptured cliffs and walls 
of the Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne are all within compara- 
tively easy reach. 

The Tioga Mining Road will undoubtedly be acquired by the 
Government and repaired in the near future. This road crosses 
one corner of the property in question and connects with the new 
State highway, recently built up from the Mono Lake region. 
When completed this will become one of the most famous scenic 
trips in the world. It should be open to automobiles and with a 
short branch road one would be able to run to the foot of Mt. 
Lyell and but a short distance from its glacier. 

Learning that this property was on the market, with every 
likelihood of being sold and perhaps enclosed, so that the public 
would be excluded, some of the directors of the Club secured an 
option on it and presented to the members a plan of purchasing 
it by private subscription. The generous response to this pro- 
posal has made it possible to effect the purchase and the property 
will be acquired in the name of the Club, which will hold it in 
trust for the subscribers and administer it for the benefit of the 
Club members with the public welfare in view. This plan has 
met with the unqualified approval of Lieutenant-Colonel Benson, 
former superintendent, and Major W. W. Forsyth, acting super- 
intendent of the Yosemite National Park. It will insure a wise 
administration of the property and prevent its being commer- 
cialized by private owners. A large, substantial cabin already 
exists on the property and this can temporarily be used as a 
headquarters. We hope that in time the Club can place some 
one in charge of the property during the summer months and 
that some sort of lodging can be provided and staple provisions 
placed on sale, so that Club members and others can leave 
Yosemite Valley with the knowledge that there will be a place in 
the Meadows where they can secure essentials. It is to be hoped 
that the Club will take over the property in time and build a 
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substantial lodge there. Members could be provided with lockers 
and have other advantages that would make the plan most 
desirable. It would also aid in solving a perplexing question 
growing out of our inability to accommodate an increasing num- 
ber of applicants for our annual Outings. 

The Club is deeply indebted to those members who have ad- 
vanced the funds necessary for this purchase and is doubly 
grateful to those who have given their subscriptions to the Club 
outright. W. E. C. 
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Reports. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
May 6, 1911, TO May 4, I912. 


It is a genuine pleasure to make a report on the condition of 
the Sierra Club for the past year, for it has been marked by a 
steady increase of membership and the Club’s influence is be- 
coming noticeably greater. The Treasurer’s report indicates a 
larger balance than ever before, which is fortunate in view of 
increased expenditures. The total membership of the Club is 
now 1,527, making a net increase for the year of 127. 

The accumulation of books and exchanges and especially the 
growing stock of back numbers of the Srerra Cius BULLETIN 
have made it necessary to rent additional space adjoining the 
present office, in which to store these possessions. 

The Club conducted a vigorous campaign early in 1912, with 
the object of securing an increased appropriation for the Yosemite 
National Park, in order to make adequate preparation for the 
accommodation of visitors during the exposition year, 1915. The 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and other organizations 
throughout the State co-operated most actively. Unfortunately, 
the desire of both political parties in Congress to make a record 
for economy may operate to keep the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year down to $50,000, which is the amount regularly ap- 
propriated for some time past and which might have been re- 
duced were it not for this concerted effort to secure a larger 
appropriation. This amount is more than three times as much 
as was appropriated under the State régime, however. 

A Bureau of National Parks, or, more properly, a National 
Park Service, to take charge of all such matters as appropriations, 
creation of new parks, extension or alteration of boundaries of 
existing parks is a matter of pressing necessity, The inclusion 
of the Kings-Kern region, and other similar areas in national 
parks, are questions which will probably be left for such a bureau 
to determine, and it is to be hoped that Congress will without de- 
lay pass the pending bill providing for such a service. 

The acquisition of the Soda Springs property in the Tuolumne 
Meadows marks a distinct step forward in the Club’s history. 
This has been commented on editorially in this issue. 

The Southern California Section of the Club has evidently 
been organized on a permanent basis and is conducting a series 
of well-attended and enjoyable walks and excursions. The Local 
Walks about the bay region have also proved more attractive 
than ever, if one may judge by the increased attendance. 
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The 1912 Outing to the Kern River region promises to be one 
of the finest trips the Club has ever taken. The full number 
was secured at an early date, and many had to be refused who 
applied late. While the plans for the 1913 Outing are only ten- 
tative, the trip as outlined is most attractive, including as it does 
in its itinerary the Kings River Cafion, Simpson and Grouse 
Meadows, and Tehipite Valley. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Wm. E. Cosy, Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
May 6, 1911, TO May 4, 1912. 


To THE Drrectors OF THE SrERRA CLUB: 
Gentlemen: I submit the following report of the finances of the 
Sierra Club for the year ending May 4, 1912:— 


GENERAL FUND. 
Receipts. 


Total cash on hand May 6, 1911 
Cash received from Wm. E. Colby, Secretary: 


Advertisements 

Rent of Club Rooms 

Sale of BULLETINS 

Sale of Club Pins 

Refund of Appalachian postage advanced. 115.06 
Inttrest on savings deposits 


Total receipts 


$7,004.51 


Expenditures. 


Publication of Buttetins, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3.... $1,449.45 
Salary of regular attendant for twelve months 600.00 
Rent of Rooms 402 and 403, Mills Building 510.00 
Stamps and stationery, general correspondence 466.83 
Stamps for and mailing of BULLETINS ................ 355.00 
aaa cs 248.75 
Expenses connected with Le Conte Lodge 173.60 
Equipment and running expenses of office 168.27 
Printing of circulars, notices, etc. .............eee000- 138.75 
Telephone service 72.05 


Carried forward $4,192.70 





Reports. 


Brought forward 
Accessions to the library 
Purchase of Club pins 
National Park promotion 
Expenses on account of Soda Springs purchase 
Local walks 
Telegrams and telephones 
Express .. 
Taxes .. 
Incidentals . 


Total expenditures 
Cash on hand May 4, 1912— 
On deposit First National Bank 
In the Savings and Loan Society 
In the Security Savings Bank 
In the Secretary’s drawer (cash) 


$2,684.39 


$7,004.51 


PERMANENT FUND. 
On deposit in Security Savings Bank, May 6, 1911.... $ 802.41 
Interest accumulated during year 
New Life Memberships during year 


Total on deposit in Security Savings Bank $1,026.75 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


In addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the 
editor would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or 
explorations, together with brief comments and suggestions on any topics of 
general interest to the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes 
concerning the animals, birds, fish, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of 
the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is Room 402 Mills Building, San Francisco, 
where all Club members are welcome, and where all the maps, photographs, 
and other records of the Club are kept. 

The Club would like to secure additional copies of those numbers of the 
Srerra Crus BuLietin which are noted on the back of the cover of this 
number as being out of print, and we hope any member having extra copies 
will send them to the Secretary. 


A Letter From Sir Martin Conway. 


ALLINGTON CASTLE, MAIDSTONE, ENGLAND, 
17 April, 1912. 
Tue Epitor oF THE SrerRA CLusB BULLETIN. 

Dear Sir: I should like to tell you how much pleasure I get 
from the Srerra Crus BuLetin, which, through the kindness of 
your members, I am permitted to receive every time. Unfortu- 
nately I am unable to do anything for the Club which has done 
me the honor to number me within its ranks; I wish I could. I 
never fail to read the accounts of your annual Outings and they 
make me long to take part in them and to share the splendid 
glory of your scenery and the evident happiness of your glad 
companionship. No longer able to make mountain ascents myself, 
I delight to read about them. . . . The Sierra Club seems to me 
to preserve much of the old spirit which was in alpine climbers 
in the days when climbing was a fresh thing. I like to think 
of your camping parties in the great forest valleys and on their 
vast, far-seeing slopes. I like to think of the great trout fattening 
in the streams you have stocked. I like to think of all the good 
you are doing and trying to do in forest conservation. Perhaps, 
even yet, some day, I may be able to come hobbling after one of 
your summer camping parties, and may see the great trees, and 
the wonderful va‘leys, and some of the other glorious sights of 
your far-western world. Anyhow, I may always see them in my 
mind’s eye with the help of the excellent photographs, which your 
journal so admirably reproduces. Yours faithfully, 

Martin Conway. 


[Sir Martin Conway, in 1898, surveyed and explored the Bo- 
livian Andes, ascending, among other peaks, Sorata (21,500 feet) 
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and Aconcagua (23,080 feet). He also explored the glaciers of 
Tierra del Fuego and the interior of Spitzbergen. He has made 
notable ascents in the Himalayas, and has embodied his experi- 
ences in a number of standard works on exploration and moun- 
taineering.—Eb1ror. ] 


NIAGARA Fats Preservep AGAIN. 


March 29, 1912. 


Deak MemBer: We have good news to tell you. Another 
victory for Niagara Falls is won. Only yesterday, March 28th, 
final and decisive action was taken by both Houses of Congress 
to extend the Burton Bill until March 4, 1913. It is temporary 
relief, but another victory for the American Civic Association and 
gives us reason to believe that within the year legislation will be 
effected that will permanently insure the same protection for the 
falls that has been in effect for the past six years. Weare starting 
definite constructive work on this permanent legislation at once. 

The fight for the preservation of Niagara has been a most 
tedious and wearing one. We have had to contend with powerful 
interests, backed by unlimited capital and supported by many 
lobbyists. A vast amount of work and much heavy expense has 
been involved. Thousands of letters have been sent to members 
and other friends ali over the country, asking them to appeal to 
their representatives in Congress for favorable action. It has been 
necessary for the secretary to spend many of his days at the 
Capitol when he has been needed at his office, but the emergency 
was before us and we have met it. Altogether, Niagara has been 
an absorbing subject for the thought and persistent work of the 
association for more than a year. It is due to those efforts that 
the demands for the power companies for more water, regardless 
of the damage to the falls, have been denied by Congress. Too 
much praise cannot be given to Senator Theodore E. Burton, who 
has been the steadfast friend of the falls for years. 

It is a pleasure to convey to you, right now, such good news. 
A full report of our Niagara effort is to be sent to every member 
very shortly, but we want you to know at this time that we have 
again been successful. 

The large body of American people believe that the glories of 
Niagara are not to be dissipated for commercial purposes, but 
preserved for the enjoyment of the people, of not only this 
country, but of the world. Very truly yours, 


J. Horace McFarvanp, President. 

Wuu1am B. How.ann, Treasurer. 

Ricuarp B. Watrous, Secretary. 
American Civic Association. 
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THE Cotorapo MountTAINn CLus. 


“To unite the energy, interests and knowledge of the students, explorers 
and lovers of the mountains of Colorado; to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding the Rocky Mountains in behalf of science, literature, art and 
recreation; to stimulate public interest in our mountain area; to encourage 
the preservation of forests, flowers and natural scenery; and to render 
readily accessible the alpine attractions of this region.” 


Denver, CoLorapo, May 31, 1912. 
WituiaM E, Coxsy, 
Secretary, The Sierra Club, 
402 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

My Dear Sir: The Colorado Mountain Club, as this heading 
indicates, is now organized and doing business. We so far have 
about fifty members and there is every prospect that we will 
have several hundred before the summer is over. ; 

We appreciate very much the assistance given us by the Sierra 
Club and have very greatly modeled the Club along the sugges- 
tions derived from your organization, the Appalachian Club, the 
Alpine Club of Canada, the Mazama Club, and the Mountaineers. 
Our membership is made up of two classes—qualified and asso- 
ciate. It is a requisite for the former that the applicant shall 
have climbed a Colorado peak exceeding 14,000 feet in height or 
one of the minor peaks approved by the Board of Directors; of 
these there are now Arapahoe, James and Audubon. Our first 
open meeting consists of a lecture by Enos Mills, to be held next 
Monday, and our first outing occurred yesterday. We have a 
number of ambitious plans on in the way of publications, trail- 
making, etc., and will appreciate very much co-operating with 
you and corresponding with you. 

We are anxious to exchange lecturers with you whenever pos- 
sible, and with this and other objects in view, I would be glad to 
see any of the members or officers of your Club when they are 
here. Very sincerely yours, 


James GraFton Rocers, President. 


[We welcome the Colorado Mountain Club into the field of 
alpine clubs and wish it all success.—Eprrors. ] 


Bureau oF NATIONAL Parks. 


May 2, 1912. 
Hon. Wm. D. STEPHENs, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. StepHens: Reference is made to your letter of 
April 27th regarding the proposal to enlarge the Sequoia National 
Park. In my opinion the bill as it stands is unwise. If this 
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addition were made with the proposed boundaries, there would 
be an unfortunate effect on the industrial development of this 
section of the country. The action would result in tying up over 
four billion feet of timber in the Sequoia National Forest and a 
large amount of timber also in the Sierra and Kern national 
forests. It is my understanding that a great deal of opposition 
has developed against this proposal among the local residents, 
particularly among the stockmen, who are now enjoying grazing 
permits in the national forests involving nearly five thousand head 
of stock. 

It is my decided judgment that the question of the enlargement 
of the Sequoia National Park should be deferred until the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of National Parks and the development of a 
definite policy in regard to the areas which should be included in 
the parks and the principles governing the establishment of the 
boundary lines. I am a very earnest advocate of national parks 
and believe that we should eventually have many more than at 
present. I feel, however, that in establishing the parks there 
should be some consistent policy in regard to what classes of land 
should be included. The parks should certainly comprise such 
areas of timber land as are essential for park purposes, but should 
not, in my judgment, include great bodies of commercial timber 
which should be cut and utilized as they come to maturity. It 
would be very unfortunate to include such areas in parks, because 
ultimately the conditions would require their utilization, and it 
would then be necessary either to exclude them from the parks 
or to give authority to cut them in the parks. This last action 

would be very unfortunate, as it would inevitably lead to a more 
' or less commercializing of the resources of the parks, to which I 
am greatly opposed. The parks should be administered purely 
from the standpoint of their usefulness as recreation grounds 
and not for commercial use of their resources. 

I must, therefore, express my earnest opinion that this pro- 
posal, as well as other proposals for the creation of new parks, 
be deferred until the question of the permanent administration 
of all the national parks is definitely settled and an opportunity 
is granted to develop consistent policies of management. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. S. Graves, Forester. 


[Published by permission of the Forester—Eprrors. ] 
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NATIONAL PARKS. 


Bureau oF NATIONAL Parks. 


(From the President’s Message to Congress, February 2, 1912.) 


“I earnestly recommend the establishment of a Bureau of 
National Parks. Such legislation is essential to the proper man- 
agement of those wondrous manifestations of nature, so startling 
and so beautiful that everyone recognizes the obligations of the 
Government to preserve them for the edification and recreation of 
the people. The Yellowstone Park, the Yosemite, the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, the Glacier National Park, and the Mount 
Rainier National Park and others furnish appropriate instances. 
In only one case have we made anything like adequate prepara- 
tion for the use of a park by the public. That case is the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Every consideration of patriotism and the 
love of nature and of beauty and of art requires us to expend 
money enough to bring all these natural wonders within easy 
reach of our people. The first step in that direction is the estab- 
lishment of a responsible bureau, which shall take upon itself the 
burden of supervising the parks and of making recommendations 
as to the best method of improving their accessibility and use- 
fulness.” 


AppRESS OF PRESIDENT TAFT AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
Civic ASSOCIATION, AT THE NEw WILLARD, WasH- 
IncTON, D. C., DECEMBER 13, IQII. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It costs a good deal of money to run a 
government, and the first ambition of anyone responsible for a 
government is economy—at least it ought to be. Therefore, the 
proposition to add a bureau or a department sends goose flesh 
all over the body of anyone who has any sort of responsibility 
in respect to the finances of the government, for it means another 
nucleus for the increase of governmental expenses. Yet a modern 
government, in order to be what it ought to be, must spend 
money. Utility involves expense. 

Now, we have in the United States a great many natural won- 
ders, and, in that lazy way we have in our government of first 
taking up one thing and then another, we have set aside a number 
of national parks, of forest reservations, covering what ought to 
be national parks, and what are called “national monuments.” 
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We have said to ourselves “Those cannot get away. We have 
surrounded them by a law which makes them necessarily gov- 
ernment property forever and we will wait in our own good time to 
make them useful as parks to the people of the country. Since 
the Interior Department is the ‘lumber room’ of the government, 
into which we put everything that we don’t know how to classify 
and don’t know what to do with, we will just put them under the 
Secretary of the Interior.” That is the condition of the national 
parks to-day. 

Those of you who have first been in the Yellowstone Park and 
admired its beauties and thought of the ability of the army 
engineers to construct such roads as there are there, and then 
have gone on to the Yosemite and have seen its beauties and 
found the roads not quite so good, and then have gone to the 
Grand Cajion and found a place where you could bury the Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Yosemite and never know that they were 
there, and found no roads at all, except a railroad that was built 
at great expense and probably at great loss to the side of the cafion, 
and only a trail called the “Bright Angel Trail” down into the 
cafion, down which they would not let me go because they were 
afraid the mules could not carry me,—you will understand that 
something needs to be done in respect to those parks if we all are 
to enjoy them. 

I am in favor of equality of opportunity, and I resent an 
exclusion from the enjoyment of the wonders of the world that 
it only needs a little money to remove. 

Now the course that was taken in respect to the Yellowstone 
Park ought to be taken in respect to all of our parks. If we are 
going to have national parks, we ought to make them available 
to the people, and we ought to build the roads, expensive as they 
may be, in order that those parks may become what they are 
intended to be when Congress creates them. And we cannot do 
that, we cannot carry them on effectively, unless we have a bureau 
which is itself distinctly charged with the responsibility for their 
management and for their building up. 

When the Secretary of the Interior, therefore, asked me to 
come here and told me the subject of the meeting to-night, I was 
glad to come. It is going to add to the expense of the Interior 
Department, and it is going to swell those estimates, but it is es- 
sential that we should use what the Lord has given us in this 
way, and make it available for all the people. We have the 
money. It is not going to take enough to exhaust the treasury. 
It is a proper expense, a necessary expense. Let us have the 
bureau. 
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A NatIonaL Park SERvICE. 


CONGRESS CONSIDERING A BILL TO CREATE A FEDERAL BUREAU OF PARKS 
—ENDORSED BY PRESIDENT TAFT AND SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR FISHER. 


A bill “to establish a Bureau of National Parks, and for other 
purposes,” is now with the Committee on Public Lands in the 
Senate. A hearing on this bill is to be had at an early date. The 
purpose of this bill is to bring about a larger use of and to give a 
business-like administration to all national parks and the numerous 
scenic reservations of the Government. 

At the head of this bureau would be a director, with experts 
and assistants, who, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall “have the supervision, management and control of 
the several national parks, national monuments, the Hot Springs 
reservation in the State of Arkansas, lands reserved or acquired 
by the United States because of their historical associations and 
such other national parks, national monuments or national reser- 
vations of like character as may hereafter be created or authorized 
by Congress.” 

At present there are forty-one of these reservations. These 
places are almost without roads, hence the scenery within them 
can be enjoyed by only a few people. It is pointed out that if 
these parks be given a business-like administration and roads built 
through them, that not only would Americans, but Europeans, visit 
them annually by the thousands, and thus cause their resources to 
produce millions of dollars annually. 

Up to date no plan has been made for the development or care 
of these places. Their administration is scattered through three 
departments of the Government. As a result, these areas are 
supervised, or neglected, by oft-changed administrators, who are 
busy with other matters. Both President Taft and Secretary 
Fisher have strongly endorsed the creation of this park bureau. 
In a special message to Congress February 3d, President Taft 
said: 

“I earnestly recommend the establishment of a Bureau of 
National Parks. Such legislation is essential to the proper man- 
agement of those wondrous manifestations of nature, so startling 
and so beautiful that every one recognizes the obligations of the 
Government to preserve them for the edification and recreation 
of the people.” 

In a recent address endorsing the establishment of a bureau, 
Secretary Fisher said: 

“We ought to have some sort of central authority, a bureau, 
which might act, not for one of the parks alone, but for all of 
them.” 
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Senator Smoot, who introduced the bill, says that each of these 
national parks would become an exhaustless. gold mine if their 
wonders were made accessible to the public. The American Civic 
Association has shown an especial interest in this matter, and as 
President J. Horace McFarland of the association pointed out, 
the preservation of the scenic places in America is doubly im- 
portant. They will develop a love of country, and, if used as 
places of recreation, will increase the health and efficiency of the 
people. Both the Sierra Club of California and the Appalachian 
Club of Boston have endorsed this measure.—American Civic 
Association Press Clipping Sheet. 


A Birt AFFECTING THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL Park. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Sierra 
Club the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved, That the Sierra Club is strongly opposed to H. R. 
Bill No. 21,954, providing for a change in the western boundary 
of the Yosemite National Park and the exclusion from the park 
of nearly 50,000 acres which is an essential part of this great 
wonderland, containing as it does splendid forests, meadows and 
streams and admirably adapted to camping, especially for those 
who are traveling by way of the Tioga Road and the trails 
which lead to the famous Tuolumne Meadow region. This whole 
situation was carefully canvassed and the present boundary de- 
termined after due deliberation by the commission specially 
appointed for that very purpose, and to alter the boundary as 
now proposed would be in our opinion a grievous mistake; and 
the Secretary of this Club is instructed to communicate this 
resolution to our Senators and Representatives in Congress and 
urge them to oppose any change in the boundaries and to request 
that in lieu thereof legislation be enacted whereby the present 
private holdings within the park may be acquired by an exchange 
for public lands or timber situated without the present park 
boundaries. 


The following is a summary of reasons for retaining in the 
Yosemite Park the area of over fifty thousand acres proposed to 
be eliminated by H. R. Bill No. 21,954: 

1. Because this area contains some of the finest specimens of 
coniferous trees to be found anywhere in the world. John Muir, 
who is strongly opposed to the elimination of this area, says of 
this very land that its noble forest is made up of two silver firs 
and the yellow and sugar pines, “which here seem to reach their 
highest pitch of beauty and grandeur. . . . Here, indeed, is the 
tree-lover’s paradise. The dullest eye in the world must surely 
be quickened by such trees as these.” (See “My First Summer 
in the Sierra,” by John Muir, pp. 123-142.) Some of the forest 
area is included in private holdings, but much of it is still 
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public land and should be preserved as an example of the very 
best types of these forests that exist. It is important to preserve 
this strip of wonderful forest in a national park, since there is 
no other place where it can be done so appropriately. 

2. The area in question contains many fine meadows, already 
used by campers, and will as time goes on be used more ex- 
tensively by those desiring to reach the eastern portion of the 
park. 

3. Many miles of the Tioga road, which is the key to the 
wonderful scenic region in the eastern part of the park, lies in 
the area proposed to be eliminated. The Government is now 
taking steps to acquire this road and when repaired thousands 
of persons will travel over it and must camp along the road on 
the way. It is vital that these camp-grounds and streams and 
forests should be kept in the park, as they are essential to its 
proper enjoyment and administration. 





Forest HARMONY. 


The harmony of sentiment between the cattle men and the 
Forest service, as shown in yesterday’s meeting, is distinctly 
encouraging. Essentially the two interests are the same, but it 
is not always that this fact has been so cordially realized. The 
forests cannot long be used unless they are protected, and it 
would not be practicable to protect them permanently unless they 
were used. The old unregulated use of the forests was already 
rapidly destroying itself, when it was stopped. The trees were 
being burned up and over-grazing was reducing the pasturage to 
nothingness. There was not enough for all, and nobody had any 
very effective title to what he held, if someone else with a rifle 
chose to dispute it. The use of the forest was destruction and 
the law of the forest was anarchy. Such a situation could not 
have lasted much longer, and it would not have helped the forest- 
users if it had. They needed protection against themselves and 
each other as much as the forest needed protection against them. 
Then came the Forest Service to meet an emergency situation, and 
it met it rather ruthlessly, at first, by emergency methods. There 
was nothing else to do. The forest had to be preserved for future 
use, even at the cost of interrupting its present use. It is easier 
to stop things than to regulate them, and in the beginning some 
things were stopped which the more fully organized service 
later on found it possible again to permit. The era of total pro- 
hibition could no more have been permanent than the preceding 
era of unregulated abuse. The Forest Service must justify itself 
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by results and prohibition is not a result. This was recognized in 
theory by the Forest Service from the beginning, and has been 
realized in practice as rapidly as the means of carrying it out 
could be provided. Now it has reached the point that the forest 
protectors and the forest users can work together in mutual har- 
mony for mutual benefit. 

The only difficult problem remaining is that of the tourists, and 
steps were taken yesterday looking to a more effective manage- 
ment of that. The forests belong to all the people, not merely 
to the few who are privileged to graze cattle in them, and they 
must be made accessible to all the people who care to travel in 
them. There are no roads and no merchants in the High Sierras. 
The only possible way to travel in them is by saddle-horses and 
pack-animals, and these animals cannot carry their own food. 
No feed is for sale in the forest. Unless the animals can find 
forage, travel in the forests is impossible. And they should have 
this forage as a right, not as a courtesy. Where one must depend 
on courtesy, he is at the mercy of any person who chooses to be 
discourteous. And in the wilderness, where there are neither 
police nor spectators, unsupported human nature is not unani- 
mously courteous. It is therefore necessary to have authority 
and collective action to establish rights. This fact is now recog- 
nized on all sides, and it is a distinct step forward to have it 
embodied in formal action —Fresno Republican editorial, January 


30, 1912. 


Feep For Tourist PARTIES TO BE ProvipDED—SUPERVISOR TELLS 
or Work. 


Following an address by Forest Supervisor Paul G. Reding- 
ton, the cattlemen at their annual meeting here yesterday voted 
to co-operate with the Government in making the forests more 
attractive to tourists. The meeting voted to assess each cattle- 
man using the reserve three cents a head on his stock to fence 
off “tourist pastures” and to improve trails. Two of the meadows 
will be established this coming year, one at Dinkey and the other 
back on Big Creek. As approximately 10,000 cattle are admitted 
to the reserve, the assessment will amount to $300. The Forestry 
Service will contribute a like sum.—Fresno Republican, January 
30, 1912. 


[We are glad to note Mr. Redington’s progressive stand and the 
generous action which has resulted from his suggestion — 
Ep1rors. ] 
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Yosemite TimsBer Lanps. 


AN ACT 
To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to secure for the 
United States title to patented lands in the Yosemite National 
Park, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of eliminating private 
holdings within the Yosemite National Park and the preservation 
intact of the natural timber along the roads in the scenic portions 
of the park, both on patented and park lands, is hereby em- 
powered, in his discretion, to obtain for the United States the 
complete title to any or all of the lands held in private ownership 
within the boundaries of said park, by the exchange of decayed 
or matured timber, that can be removed from such parts of the 
park as will not affect the scenic beauty thereof, for lands of equal 
value held in private ownership therein, and also, in his discre- 
tion, to exchange for timber standing near the public roads on 
patented lands timber of equal value on park lands in other parts 
of the park. 


Sec. 2. That the value of patented lands within the park 
offered in exchange, and the value of the timber on park lands 
proposed to be given in exchange for such patented lands, shall 
be ascertained in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, direct, and all expenses incident to ascer- 
taining such values shall be paid by the owners of said patented 
lands, and such owners shall, before any exchange is effective, 
furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence satisfactory to him 
of title to the patented lands offered in exchange, and if the value 
of the timber on park lands exceeds the value of the patented 
lands deeded to the Government in the exchange such excess 
shall be paid to the Secretary of the Interior by the owners of 
the patented lands before any of the timber is removed from the 
park, and may be used by said Secretary in the management, im- 
provement, and protection of the park. The same course shall be 
pursued in relation to exchange for timber standing near public 
roads on patented lands for timber to be exchanged on park 
lands: Provided, That the lands conveyed to the Government 
under this act shall become a part of the Yosemite National Park. 


Sec. 3. That all timber must be cut and removed from the 
park under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and any damage which may result to the roads or any 
part of the park in consequence of the cutting and removal of 
the timber from the reservation shall be borne by the owners of 
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the patented lands, and bonds satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior must be given for the payment of such damages, if 
any, as shall be determined by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior may also sell and 
permit the removal of such matured or dead or down timber as 
he may deem necessary or advisable for the protection or im- 
provement of the park, and the proceeds derived therefrom shall 
be expended under his direction in the management, improve- 
ment, and protection of the park. 


[This bill has passed both Houses and has been signed by the 
President. The object to be accomplished is unquestionably good, 
but it opens the door to possible injury which could result if its 
terms are not wisely carried out.—Enirors. ] 


NATIONAL Park RESERVES IN SWITZERLAND. 


The national park idea is now quite well under way in Switzer- 
land, where late last season the Federal Council took the action 
necessary to establish the park in the Val Cluosa. This, which has 
already been noted during its discussion, is a natural preserve 
for wild animals and flowers, and it is now for a term of years 
to be protected. The original park, bounded by four great peaks 
which serve for cornerposts, included a territory of about ten 
miles to a side. To-day the sentiment has broadened so that it 
is proposed to preserve much country of the same kind about it. 
These projects have been accomplished by mutual agreements of 
the communes that are to run for twenty-five years. It is pointed 
out, however, that this arrangement is rather dangerous in its 
shortness, and there is an attempt to bring the communes together 
again in an agreement that shall make this a protected country 
for ninety-nine years. The risk that is run in the present agree- 
ment is that the forests which are included in the district and the 
protection will have increased in twenty-five years to an extent, 
and this increase may at the end of the short term cause one or 
more of the communes to end the agreement. It is obviously 
better to arrange for the growth of the forests for the longer 
time, when it will be of real consequence. 

In the Jura Mountains there is the proposition to create a 
park, “The Gruyére,” on the plateau between Saignelégier and 
Tramelan. It is to be protected so that the wild creatures and 
flowers will have the opportunity to increase in numbers.—“The 
Mountaineer,” Boston Evening Transcript, May 18, 1912. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 


Frire- WARNING Another and greater effort to interest 
Pusuicity CAMPAIGN. the public in the matter of care with 

fires in the woods is being made by the 
Forest Service this year and to that end the “annual publicity 
campaign” inaugurated in 1910 is being greatly extended. This 
year the campaign was started with a news item giving the facts 
connected with the first fire. The story was sent to about three 
hundred and fifty papers in the district. 

The names of ministers, automobile clubs, automobile acces- 
sories dealers, gun clubs, dealers in sporting goods, women’s 
clubs, summer resorts, representative citizens, school teachers, 
and country stores in and adjacent to the national forests have 
been secured and letters written them. With the letters to 
country stores, placards bearing “The Six Rules” were enclosed 
and the storekeepers were requested to post them conspicuously 
in the stores. With the other letters a supply of the cards bearing 
“The Six Rules” on the one side and extracts from the State 
fish and game laws on the other were enclosed for distribution 
to the public. Requests for additional cards were invited. Postal 
cards bearing “The Six Rules” were sent to postmasters in and 
near the forests, with requests that they be posted conspicuously 
in the offices. About three thousand of the small cards are being 
sent to each County Clerk in the State for distribution to the 
public with the hunting licenses sold. In all, 9,550 communica- 
tions have been sent out and 40,400 cards distributed. Requests 
for over 50,000 additional Fire Rule-Game Law cards are now in 
the office and will be answered as soon as a new supply of the 
cards can be obtained. 


TURPENTINE Experiments carried on in 1910 and 1911 on the 
EXPERIMENTS. Sierra National Forest and in 1911 on the Lassen 

National Forest indicate that a good grade of 
turpentine can be distilled from the resin of western yellow pine. 
The experiments are being continued on the Sierra (near North- 
fork) for the purpose of determining the total length of the 
season of resin flow, the effect upon yield of different heights of 
streaks, the effect of chipping at intervals of three and five days 
instead of seven days, the effect upon yield of shielding faces 
from sun and wind with canvas aprons, the rate of flow between 
chippings. It is planned to complete this work by August 1sth. 
Manufacturers of turpentine are greatly interested because of 
the approaching shortage of resin from Southern pines. 
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Porte-TreatiInc At North Bloomfield, on the Tahoe National 
PLANT. Forest, the Service is experimenting with the 

Boucherie process for the preservation of tim- 
ber. By this process the sapwood is filled with a water solution 
of copper sulphate or other antiseptic salt while still in a green 
condition, the liquid being forced into the unpeeled logs by hydro- 
static pressure. Four species—western yellow pine, lodgepole 
pine, white fir and Douglas fir—will be used. This work was 
started in May with western yellow pine and white fir poles 
varying in diameter from four to ten inches and in length from 
twenty to twenty-three feet. It has been determined that these 
species yield readily to the treatment, the time required being 
from two to five days. The points which will be determined are 
effect of daily temperature, season of cutting, and seasoning upon 
rate of absorption; effect of water storage of poles for varying 
periods upon subsequent treatment; effect of varying solution 
pressures at point of application. 


Seguora GiGANTEA The Forest Service is raising several acres 
SEEDLINGS. of big-tree seedlings on the Tahoe National 

Forest in California, at a more northerly 
point than any natural big-tree grove. While the giant sequoias 
are found in the forests of the Sierras at various points through- 
out a total range of some 250 miles, in the northern two-thirds 
of this range there is practically no natural reproduction. It has 
consequently been a question whether the species would not 
practically disappear from this region when the present mature 
trees die. 

The most northern existing grove of big trees is on the Tahoe 
Forest, but about thirty-four miles southeast of the site selected 
for planting. This site is on a moist flat not far from Nevada 
City, and is about 2,700 feet above sea-level. The first seeding 
was done in the fall of 1910, with very successful results, and last 
fall an additional area was seeded. 


SETTLEMENT OF Forest The Forest Service of California has 
AreEA BeInG EncouraGep. listed 1,504 homesteads upon forest 

reserves in this State since the pass- 
age of the act of Congress of June 11, 1906, which provides for 
giving homes to settlers upon tracts susceptible to cultivation. 
The settlement of areas that can be cultivated is encouraged, and 
the criticism that the Government withholds settlement that some- 
times is heard emanates from those who have been unsuccessful 
in locating valuable timber lands. More than 1,200 such applica- 
tions have been rejected. 
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DISTILLATION A study of the volatile oils from the needles of 
EXPERIMENTS. various American conifers has been started by 

the Forest Service. A still has been installed at 
North Bloomfield, California, on the Tahoe National Forest, for 
the purpose of extracting the oils from the leaves of various 
western conifers. These oils will be studied to determine their 
value for various commercial purposes. 


State Leaps in WATER- California leads all other districts in 
Power DEVELOPMENT. the amount of water power developed 

under permit from the Government. 
Of the aggregate 1,383,066 horse-power, which is comprised in 
165 plants, 62 plants, developing 1,026,438 horse-power, are located 
in California. 


Foresters Witt Becin The Government will soon begin tak- 
CounTING StaTe’s TREES. ing stock of its timber resources, and 

about 500,000 acres in California will 
be mapped and estimated this season under the direction of the 
Forest Service. 

The work will be continued each season until 27,000,000 acres 
of national forests have been cruised. This summer’s work will 
be confined to the Klamath, Lassen, Plumas, Tahoe and Sierra 
forests. 

Students of Stanford, the University of California and Eastern 
colleges will be employed under the supervision of local forest 
officers. The data, when compiled, will show the aggregate assets 
of the Government’s timber resources. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





EpiTep By MARION RANDALL Parsons. 





“THE A new book by Mr. Muir brings to his Sierra 
Yosemite.”* Club friends much of that feeling of joyful an- 

ticipation with which we enter upon an outing 
into the High Sierra. From its pages we are sure to gain a sense 
of actual contact with the mountain world. We are sure to find 
in it passages that with a few simple words will bring some 
forgotten mountain picture flashing back to memory with all its 
first glory renewed. This is particularly true of his recent vol- 
ume, “The Yosemite.” It is a treasure-house of wonderful pic- 
tures of all the changing phases of the Yosemite year—of flood- 
time, with “rejoicing flood waterfalls chanting together in jubilee 
dress”; of Indian summer, and the “brooding, changeful days” 
that come between it and winter, “when the leaf colors have 
grown dim and the clouds come and go among the cliffs like 
living creatures looking for work”; of “the sunbeams streaming 
through the snowy High Sierra passes”; of “the sublime darkness 
of storm nights, when all the lights are out.” 

Mr. Muir’s ten years’ residence in the valley brought him many 
remarkable experiences. He witnessed the effects of the suc- 
cessive shocks of the great Inyo earthquake, and confirmed the 
theory he had formed as to the origin of earthquake taluses by 
the actual formation of one before his eyes. He saw the valley 
in flood, when more than a hundred new waterfalls poured over 
the cliffs. He crept behind Yosemite Fall when its waters were 
blown out from the cliff by the wind, only to be caught there by 
a returning gust and pelted with “a dash of spent comets, thin and 
harmless-looking in the distance, but feeling desperately solid 
and stony when they struck my shoulders.” 

A chapter of particular interest, and one which abounds in 
passages of uncommon beauty, is that devoted to “Ancient 
Yosemite Glaciers”: “Water rivers work openly where people 
dwell, and so does the rain, and the sea, thundering on all the 
shores of the world; and the universal ocean of air, though in- 
visible, speaks aloud in a thousand voices and explains its modes 
of working and its power. But glaciers, back in their white 


*The Yosemite. By Joun Murr. The Century Co. 1912. 284 pages. 
Price, $2.40 net; postage, 16 cents. 
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solitudes, work apart from men, exerting their tremendous ener- 
gies in silence and darkness.” Scientists we have in abundance, 
and poets in lesser measure, but it is a rare faculty indeed that 
can make a chapter on geology read like the noblest poetry. 

The book is the fruit of long experience and loving, earnest, 
unwearying study. We who belong to a “time-poor” generation 
that counts its mountain experience by days instead of years, 
must indeed be thankful that the “long, bright-day and bright- 
night walks . . . when like river and ocean currents time flowed 
undivided, uncounted,” were the portion of one who had so won- 
derful a power to make their glory live. M. R. P. 


“NoTE ON THE The Secretary of the American Alpine 
EXPLORATION AND THE Club, Mr. Howard Palmer, has presented 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE to the Club library a reprint of a most 
NorTHERN SELKIRKS.”* interesting paper on a little known re- 

gion of the northern Selkirks. The 
country described is included in the great bend made by the Co- 
lumbia River as it swings from its northern course to the south- 
east. A short account of the early exploration of the region pre- 
cedes the narrative of the author’s own expeditions. The fine 
photographs give an idea of the wild grandeur of this portion of 
the Selkirk Range and the difficulties it presents to the explorer. 


M. R. P. 
“PHOTOGRAPHING This volume by Mr. McFarland will be 
FLOWERS AND TREES’ greatly appreciated by our more ambi- 
AND DECORATIVE tious photographers, particularly the very 
PHorTocraPHy.”+t complete chapter on flower photography. 


No better idea of its scope can be given 
than to quote a few headings: Flower Compositions Indoors; 
Plates; Illumination; Backgrounds; Arrangements; Focusing; 
Exposure; Getting Experience; Developers and Development; 
The Use of a Ray-Filter; Apparatus; Flowers in Their Natural 
Haunts; Weather Conditions; Reproducing Color. These indi- 
cate the wide field covered by this handbook, which is most at- 
tractively illustrated with flower photographs. Copies may be 
had of Marsh & Co., 712 Market St., San Francisco, postpaid soc. 

MR. P. 


* Notes on the Exploration and the Geography of the Northern Selkirks, 
British Columbia. By Howarp Patmer. Reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the American Geographical Society, Vol. XLIV, April, 1912. 


+ Photographing Flowers and Trees and Decorative Photography. By J. 
Horace McFartanp. Tennant & Ward, New York. 1911. 
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“A Yosemite “A Yosemite Flora” is the title of a most attrac- 
Fiora.”* tive hand-book by Professor Harvey Monroe 
Hall and Carlotta Case Hall. The sub-title indi- 
cates the scope of the book as “a descriptive account of the fern 
and flowering plants, including the trees, of the Yosemite National 
Park; with simple keys for their identification; designed to be 
useful throughout the Sierra Nevada Mountains.” It is taste- 
fully bound in brown leather, and is illustrated with eleven ex- 
cellent photogravure plates and one hundred and seventy outline 
figures in the text. Being of convenient pocket size, 44x7% 
inches, printed in clear, pleasing type on light-weight paper, the 
book almost utters an audible “take-me-with-you” to one who 
wishes to know our mountain flora. The authors state that in 
preparing the manual they have “made use of every available 
source of information and have themselves botanized over much 
of the park.” The grasses, sedges, rushes, and some of the 
umbellifere (parsley family) have been omitted, since the amateur 
botanist would find them too difficult to concern himself with 
them. As it is, the number of species and varieties described 
amounts to 955. The total number of flowering plants and ferns 
in the 1,124 square miles of the park is estimated to be not less 
than twelve hundred. The remarkably rich and varied character 
of this vegetation is due to the great variety of climatic and 
topographical conditions to be found within the area of the park. 
These conditions and the various zones, determined by altitude, 
are discussed by the authors in an excellent introduction of six- 
teen pages. The reviewer is pleased to find that the authors have 
made no concession to that ephemeral kind of botanical interest 
which wants to determine flowering plants by means of a color 
key. The beginner is encouraged to begin his botanizing prop- 
erly, from the beginning, by the use of a well-made analytical 
key which often is carried beyond the family to the genera. A 
glossary of technical terms, and illustrated explanations of leaf- 
forms, leaf-margins, venation and inflorescence, furnish safe and 
interesting guidance to anyone who wishes to know the fascinat- 
ing and beautiful flora of the Sierra Nevada. The authors are to 
be congratulated on the production of this book, which should 
find ready sale and diligent use among members of the Sierra 
Club. Paul Elder & Co. are the publishers. W. F. B. 


* A Yosemite Flora. By Harvey Monroe Hatt, Assistant Professor of 
Botany in the University of California, and Cartotta Case Hatt. Paul 
Elder & Co., Publishers, San Francisco. 1912. Leather binding, 282 pages; 
beautifully illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
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“ALPINA The second number of Alpina Americana, the pub- 
AMERICANA.”* lication of the American Alpine Club, is devoted 
to a paper by Professor Charles E. Fay on the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains. Professor Fay is particularly quali- 
fied for this work, as he has spent many years in the exploration 
of this chain, and has made not a few first ascents, including 
Mts. Lefroy and Goodsir. The physical characteristics of the 
range are first discussed, and this is followed by a chapter on 
exploration and alpinism. A suggestion concerning nomenclature 
well worth noting is the adoption of the term “Canadian Alps” 
to apply to the whole system of mountains included in the Selkirk 
and “Canadian Rocky” ranges. Their identity at present is often 
confused, owing to the general use of the latter term to cover the 
whole mountain region. The wonderful photographs reproduced 
in this number would alone serve to make it a most noteworthy 
addition to any library. M. R. P. 


“Tue Forests.”¢ This is a pamphlet recently published by John 

H. Williams. It is a chapter from the forth- 
coming book, “The Guardians of the Columbia,” and includes 
many fine photographs, chiefly of the vicinity of Mt. Hood. The 
text is a paper on the Oregon forests by Mr. H. D. Langille. 


*Alpina Americana. “The Canadian Rocky Mountains.” By Proressor 
Cuartes E. Fay. Published by the American Alpine Club, Philadelphia, 
1911. Postpaid, $1.10, upon application to the secretary, New London, Conn. 

+The Forests. Published by Jonn H. Witt1ams, Tacoma. 1912. Price, 
25 cents. 
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tive tramp. Tramping Boots 
| must be comfortable and 


| f : STAND THE RUB 


Nap-a- Tan will meet every need 
\ YOU CAN LIVE IN THEM 


Careful attention given to the fitting. Mail 
Orders promptly filled. 


OPEN SATURDAYS TILL 10 P. M. 


i as \ N\OENIGS 


Near NY4tTPOST ST. 


SAN FRAINCLSCO. CAL 



























BY DAYLIGHT AND 





ALL RAIL TO 





YOSEMITE VALLEY 


VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


By way of Merced, in connec- 
tion with the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad. 


Only ten hours’ ride to El Portal 
(the edge of the Valley) and 
three-and-a-half hours to the 
Heart of the Valley. 


Low side trip rates to Wawona 
and the Mariposa Grove of 
gigantic trees. 


Ask any of our Agents for details, or write CHAS. 
S. FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY, San Francisco, for beautifully 
illustrated descriptive literature. 




































Successors The Marsh- 
Girvin Co. 


MARSH © CO. = 


SPECIALISTS FOR 
MOUNTAINEERING PHOTOGRAPHY 








Supplies for unusual as well as usual conditions. 

Developing and printing to obtain all the values of the 
exposures, 

Mountaineers from all parts of the world are invited 
to consult with us regarding all their wants and also re- 
garding special conditions existing in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

Note.—Call at our store and get folding drinking cups 
before leaving for the weekly local walks. They are 
gratis to Club members. 


MARSH & CO. 
Successors to THE MARSH-GIRVIN CO. 
Phones: Douglas 1591— Home C 1591 


712 Market Street <.f'%i.. San Francisco 





Puone OakLanp 194— Home Puone A4194 


WHITE-WALLACE CO., Inc. 


FLAGS AND SIGNALS 





Awnings — Tents — Covers 


CANOPIES AND CANVAS WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Regulation Sierra Club Dunnage Bags . . $1.00 
Name and Address Stenciled, 25¢ extra. Handles, 25c. extra, 
Approved Sierra Light Knapsack, (Rucksack) . . $1.25 


Mail orders for above, upon remittance of prices named, will 
be filled promptly by express, carriage charges, C. O. dD. 


SLEEPING BAG COVERS, ETc. 





Office, Loft and Factory 


1252 Webster Street, Oakland, California 











$72.50 


To Chicago and Return 


on the peerless 


Golden State Limited 


A Transcontinental Delight 





This rate good on many days in June, July, 
August and September 
Similar Low Rates to Many Other Eastern Points 


Return Limit EI 
October 31st, 1912 


Telephone or Write Our Agents 


Rock Island 


Southern Pacific 








Everything that is Practical and Necessary for 


YOUR OUTING TRIP 
SPECIALTIES : 


Fishing Tackle Dunnage Bags 
Mountain Boots and Shoes Mosquito Head Nets 
Sleeping Bags Rubber Blankets 

Air Mattresses Folding Boats 

Canvas and Leather Leggings 
Khaki Suits to Order for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Special Eiderdown Sleeping Bags 
Waterproof Silk 


GOLCHER BROS. 


(Formerly of Clabrough, Golcher & Co.) 
510 Market Street, ,Tsless, San Francisco 














Srerra CLus STATIONERY. 


The official die of the Sierra Club is now at the store of Paul 
Elder & Co., 239 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, who are prepared 
to execute orders for Club stationery. 


The Blair-Murdock Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


68 Fremont St. San Francisco 


Phones: Kearny 1040 Home J 1040 














CROCKER’S 
SIERRA RESORT 


P. O. Sequoia, Tuolumne Co., Cal. 











This celebrated mountain resort, on the Big Oak Flat Road, 
at the gateway to the Yosemite National Park, improved and 
modernized. 

A place for sojourn and rest in the Sierra Forest. Hot and 
cold baths, laundry and the best of everything. 

Automobilists make this their headquarters, from which they 
can visit the Yosemite Valley and the peerless Hetch Hetchy in 
all its natural beauty. Supplies, pack-horses and guides 
for the upper reaches of the Park, Tuolumne Meadows, Lake 
Tenaya, Tuolumne Canyon, and the finest fishing streams of the 
Sierra. 

Write for rates, stage time table, and further particulars for 
reaching this resort to above address, or Room 607 Crocker Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 





HO! FOR LAKE TAHOE! 


The Gem of the Sierra 


Easily accessible by rail and steamer via Truckee, by rail and stage via 
Reno by team, horse, tramping, bicycle and automobile via Carson City or 
Placerville, particularly the latter with your own machine over the State 
Highway, the famous immigrant route of early days. 


Lakeside Park estabiisnea 1892) 
is the place to stop; situated both on the lake shore and the State Auto- 
mobile Highway. Here one may be delightfully accommodated with lodging 
and board in rooms, cottages, or tents on platforms, house-keeping tents or 
cottages, charming spots among the pines and granite boulders on the 
mountain side or along the sandy beach for camping out and resting in 
cots, blankets, or sleeping-bags. 


SUPPLIES 


The best groceries, fresh meats, fruits, vegetables and other necessary 
supplies may be obtained from our own general store and dairy at reason- 
able prices. Gasoline for automobiles. Post office, express, telephone, 
livery, laundry, boats, launches, and other conveniences right at hand 


upon the premises. 
BATHING BEACH 

A special attraction of Lakeside Park is the Bathing Beach,—clean and 
safe, free from rocks and holes—the best beach of all. Dressing rooms and 
bathing suits for guests. 

Residence sites and acre tracts for sale on easy terms. Write to us for 
circulars and all particulars regarding prices, terms, etc., and everything 
else you wish to know about the beautiful Lake Tahoe region. 


ARTHUR MARION HILL, Prop., Stateline P. O., Lake Tahoe, Cal. 
ADDRESS UNTIL MAY FIRST 


2510 Woolsey St., Berkeley, Cal. Phone Berkeley 5065 































YOSEMITE VALLEY 
. . 
Yosemite National 
i Par k 
n 
‘ The Scenic Attraction of California 
in 
ey 
he OPEN WINTER AND 
ke SUMMER 
the 
Only a few hours from Los Angeles and 
for San Francisco; Daily train service to 
1d- the Park Line; Observation-Parlor Cars 
by day from which to view the scenic 
Merced Canyon, through Pullman cars 
~_ by night; Ample hotel accommodations, 
Hotel Del Portal at the Park line and 
' Sentinel Hotel in Yosemite. 
Je 
The GRANDEST TRIP 
via IN CALIFORNIA 
tate 
4 A place of marvelous beauty and grandeur 
‘the enclosed by Massive Walls 
a Adorned by Stupendous Water Falls 
con” 
— For information and descriptive booklet 
address 
and 
” Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
= MERCED, CAL. 




















Goldberg, Bowen © Co. 


FOUNDED 1880 


We offer the choicest groceries from the world’s best sources 
of supply, in their pristine purity, uniformity and freshness. 

Care, attention, and vigilance are exercised in the selection 
of all commodities, and therefore the best quality will be found 
in a large and varied stock. 

We know just what you require for the camping-trip. 
Write us the number in the party and the length of the trip, 
and we will be pleased to figure on supplies that will last the 
entire trip. Canned and condensed soups, beef extracts, potted 
and deviled meats, and soothing beverages are most essential, 
and we have a varied assortment of these. 


Ask for a copy of our catalogue. 


GOLDBERG, BOWEN @® CO. 
GROCERS 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: 242 Sutter Street; 2829 California Street; 1401 Haight 
Street. Main Store and Shipping Dept., 242 Sutter Street. 


IN OAKLAND: Thirteenth and Clay Streets. 





Variety, Quality, Service and Price 


OF THE DESIRABLE KIND 


The Sportsman, Camper and Athelete are keenly alive to the fact that their demand for 
Serviceable Goods is our greatest concern. That's why their “Headquarters Sign’ reads: 





‘Special Designs of High Class 


OUTING EQUIPMENTS 


And Clothing; also Leather and Canvas Specialties made to order 


ELEVEN EXCLUSIVE SALES DEPARTMENTS 
s@ Our Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Osties Suits and Shoes are in Exclusive 
tyles 
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SANTA CRUZ 


“The Atlantic City of the Pacific Coast” 


IS PLANNING A 


Wonderful Water 
Pageant 


July 20th to July 28th, inclusive 


Yacht Regattas, Motor Boat Races, Review of 
American Battleships, Parade of Decorated 
Water Floats, Swimming and Rowing Con- 
tests, Surf Bathing, Dancing, Golf, Tennis, 
Fire-works. 


Dont Miss the Fun 


Regular Rates at New Hotel Casa del Rey 


Special Low Ticket Fares 


Ask Our Agents 
Southern Pacific 


Market Street Ferry Station 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Broadway and Thirteenth Street 
OAKLAND 








A 4500 Mile Vacation 


To the East and Return 


Through the Most Picturesque, Interesting 
amma Sections of America’s wonder- 
nd, at 


$72.50 for the Round Trip 


is the attractive offer made to you by 
America’s premier transcontinental train. 


San Francisco 


Overland Limited 


The Train which every Passenger Labels 


“PERFECT” 


To New York and Return. . 

To St. Louis and Return 

To New Orleans and Return.. 70. 00 
To Washington and Return.. 107.50 


Many more rates to other points. Tickets 
good for return up to October 33st, 1932, 


“Bargain Days” for Above Rates: 


jupe 14-15-16-17-18-19-20-24-25-27-28-29 
uly 1-2-3-15-16-22-23-28-29-30-31 

August 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-14-15-16-22-23-24-29-30-31 
September 4-5-6-7-8-11-12 


ASK OUR AGENTS 


UNION PACIFIC 


42 Powell Street Phone Sutter 2940 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Station 
Phone Kearny 3560 Phone Kearny 3160 Phone Douglas 2382 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE SIERRA CLUB 


No. 1.—Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List of Members. 

Nos. 4 and 5.—Maps of Portions of the Sierra Nevada adjacent to the Yosemite and to 
Kings River, 1893. 

No. 8—Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast, 1895, by Mark B. Kerr and R. H. 
Chapman. 

No. 12—Map of the Sierra Region, May, 1806. 

Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, together forming Volume I., Nos. 1-8, of the Srerra Crus 
BULLETIN. 

Contents of Volume I.—Ascent of Mt. Le Conte; Address on Sierra Forest Reservation; 
California Outing; Crater Lake, Oregon; Diamond Hitch; Explorations North of 
Tuolumne River; Forest Reservations; From Fresno to Mt. Whitney, via Roaring 
River; From Gentry’s to El Capitan and Yosemite Falls; Grand Cafion of the Tuol- 
umne; Head-Waters of Kings River; Kern and Kings River Divide; Kings River and 
Mt. Whitney Trails; Knapsack Tours in the Sierra; Mt. Bernard; Mt. Tahoma; Mt. 
Whitney Trail; New Grove of Sequoia Gigantea; Notes on the Pine Ridge Trail; 
Route up Mt. Williamson; Search for a Route from the Yosemite to the Kings River 
Cafion; Sources of the San Joaquin; Three Days with Mt. King; Through Death 
Valley; Through the Tuolumne Cafion; Tramp to Mt. Lyell; Upper Sacramento in 
October; Notes, Correspondence, and Reports. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, together forming Volume II., Nos. 1-6, of the Sierra Cius 
BULLETIN. 

Contents of Volume II.—Ascent of the White Mountains of New Mexico; Basin of the 
South Fork of the San Joaquin River; Conifers of the Pacific Slope, Parts I and II; 
Day with Mt. Tacoma; Early Summer Excursion to the Tuolumne Cajfion and Mt. 
Lyell; Expedition of Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy to Mt. St. Elias; Explorations 
of the East Creek Amphitheater, from Mt. Rose to Mt. Shasta and Lower Buttes; 
Kaweah Group; Lava Region of Northern California; Mountain Trips: What to Take 
and How to Take It; Neglected Region of the Sierra; Observations on the Denudation 
of Vegetation—Suggested Remedy for California; On Mt. Lefroy August 3, 1806; 
On Mt. Lefroy August 3, 1897; Philip Stanley Abbot; Taking of Mt. Balfour; To 
Tehipite Valley from the Kings River Grand Cafion; Up and Down Bubbs Creek; 
Wanderings in the High Sierra Between Mt. King and Mt. Williamson,—Parts I and IT; 
Woman’s Trip Through the Tuolumne Cafion; Yosemite Discovery; Notes, Corre- 
spondence, and Reports. 

. 20.—Volume III., No. 1, pp. 1 to 11&8—Ramblings Through the High Sierra (Reprinted 
from “A Journal of Ramblings,” privately printed in 1875); Editorial Notice; Ouzel 
Basin; Forestry Notes. 

. 21.—Ramblings Through the High Sierra. Same as No. 20. (Specially bound; with- 
out Editorial Notes, etc.) 

. 22.—Volume IIL, No. 2, pp. 119 to 188—Lake Tahoe in Winter; Ascent of “El 
Yunque”; Another Paradise; Kings River Cafion Trail Notes; Ascent of “Matter- 
horn Peak”; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 

. 23.—Volume III., No. 3, pp. 189 to 270.—Parks and Peaks in Colorado; The Work of 
the Division of Forestry in the Redwoods; The Mazamas on Mt. Jefferson; Wagon- 
Trips to the Sierra; The Big Basin; The Re-Afforesting of the Sierra Nevada; The 
Descent of Tenaya Cafion; An Ascent of Cathedral Peak; A Glimpse of the Winter 
Sierra; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 

. 24—Volume III, No. 4, pp. 271 to 339—The Mazamas on Mt. Rainier; Lassen 
Buttes; From Prattville to Fall River Mills; Zonal Distribution of Trees and Shrubs 
in the Southern Sierra; Mt. Washington in Winter; Round About Mt. Dana; Notes 
and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Reports. 

. 25—Volume IV., No. 1, pp. 1 to 75.—Joseph Le Conte in the Sierra; El Capitan; 
Camp Muir in Tuolumne Meadows; The Sierra Club Outing to Tuolumne Meadows; 
In Tuolumne and Cathedral Cafions; The Great Spruce Forest and the Hermit Thrush; 
From Redding to the Snow-clad Peaks of Trinity County; Trees and Shrubs in Trinity 
County; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Reports. 

. 26.—Vol. IV., No. 2, pp. 77 to 176.—Into the Heart of Cataract Cafion; My Trip to 
Kings River Cafion (Reprint); Conifers of the Pacific Slope, Part III; Birds of the 
High Mountains; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Reports. 

. 27.—A Flora of the South Fork of Kings River from Millwood to the Head-Waters 
of Bubbs Creek. 

. 28.—Vol. IV., No. 3, pp. 177 to 252—Among the Sources of the South Fork of Kings 
River, Part I; With the Sierra Club in Kings River Cafion; Red-and-White Peak and 
the Head-Waters of Fish Creek; Mt. Whitney, Whitney Creek, and the Poison Meadow 
Trail; A New-Year Outing in the Sierra; The Ascent of Volcano Mayon; Notes and 
Correspondence: Forestry Notes; Reports. 

. 29.—Vol. IV., No. 4, pp. 253 to 323—Among the Sources of the South Fork of Kings 
River, Part IT: the Coast Sierra from California to Panama; Ralph Sidney Smith (In 
Memoriam) ; Climbing Mt. Brewer; Table of Elevations of Peaks in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains over 12,000 feet; Kings River Outing, 1902—Botanical Notes, etc.; Near the 
Kern’s Grand Cafion; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SIERRA CLUB—Continued. 


No. 30.—Vol. V., No. 1, pp. 1 to 85.—The Ascent of the North Palisades; Variations 
Sierra Glaciers; How Private Burns Climbed Mt. Pinatubo; The Hillside Farmer an 
the’ Forest; The Notable Mountaineering of the Sierra Club in 1903; On the Trail 
the Sierra Club; The Completed Le Conte Memorial Lodge; Reports; Notes and 
respondence; Forestry Notes. 

. 31—Vol V., No. 2, pp. 87 to 152.——Mt. Whitney as a Site for a Meteorological © 
servatory; The Water-Ouzel at Home; The San Francisco Peaks in April; Ove 
Harrisons Pass with Animals; The Ascent of San Antonio; Secretary’s Report; Tre; 
urer’s Report; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes. 
. 32—Vol. V., No. 3, pp. 153. to 270—First Ascent: Mt. Humphreys; Address at } 
morial Exercises; Mt. Lyell and Mt. Ritter Ascents by Sierra Club Outing of 1904) 
A Deer’s Bill of Fare; Domes and Dome Structure of the High Sierra; Some Aspect 
of a Sierra Club Outing; The Evolution Groups of Peaks; Reports; Notes and Co 
respondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. : 
. 33-—Vol. V., No. 4, pp. 271 to 328—The Grade Profile in Alpine Glacial Erosion) 
Systematic Asymmetry of Crest-Lines in the High Sierra of California; The Tuolumg 
Cafion; Inscription for the Le Conte Memorial; Over Harrisons Pass from the Norf 
with a Pack-Train; California Forestry Law; Reports; Notes and Correspondence 
Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. : 
. 34.—Vol. VI., No. 1, pp. 1 to 74.—The Sierra Club’s Ascent of Mt. Rainier; Mt. Rainie 
Mt. Shasta, and Mt. Whitney as Sites for Meteorological Observatories; The Sky-Line ¢ 
the Tatoosh Range, Mt. Rainier National Park; The Effect of the Partial Suppressi 
of Annual Forest Fires in the Sierra Nevada Mountains; In Memoriam; Joseg 
Le Conte; Wild Animals of Mt. Rainier National Park; The Sierran Puffball; Repo 
Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 


All of above are out of print, having been destroyed in the fire of April 18, 1906. 


. 35.—Vol. VIL, No. 2, pp. 75 to 152—An Ascent of the Matterhorn; The Name “M 
Rainier”; The Second Kings River Outing; The Motion of the Nisqually Glacier 
Mt. Rainier; Report on the Kings River Cafion and Vicinity; Reports; Notes am 
Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes; Revised By-Laws of the Sierra Clu 

. 36—Vol. VI., No. 3, pp. 153 to 210—The Aftermath of a Club Outing; Along # 
Foothills to Lake Chabot; Mt. Rose Weather Observatory; The Ascent of Asam: 
Yama; Reports; Secretary's Report; Treasurer’s Report; Notes and Correspondenc 
Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. . ’ 

. 37-—Vol. VIL. No. 4, pp. 211 to 284.—The Hetch Hetchy Valley; To Joseph Le Conté 
a Poem; Lake Ramparts; The Grand Cafions of the Tuolumne and the Merced; 
Water-Ouzel, a Poem; Photograph of the Water-Ouzel; Bird Life of Yosemitt 
Park; An Easterner’s Impressions of a Sierra Club Outing; Indian Pictographs 
Pate Valley; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Note 

. 38.—Vol. VI., No. 5, pp. 285 to 336—William Kent’s Gift; Redwoods; The Mt. Ritt 
Knapsack Trip; A Knapsack Trip to Mt. Ritter; The Yosemite Waters; Snowfall in 
Sierra Nevada; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 

. 39.—Vol. VII., No. 1, pp. 1 to 84—The High Mountain Route Between Yosemiti 
and the Kings River Cafion; With the Sierra Club in the Kern Cafion; Down the Kern 
Kaweah; An August Outing in the Upper Merced Cafion; Organization of Sierra Club 
Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Book Reviews; Forestry Notes. 

. 40.—Vol. VIL, No. 2, pp. 85 to 140.—Camping Above the Yosemite—A Summer Outing 
With the Sierra Club; From Kern Cafion to Giant Forest—The Chronicle of a Knapsa 
Trip; Up From “The Land of Little Rain” to the Land of Snow, Being the Journal of 
Sledging Trip Up Mt. Whitney in Winter; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forest: 
Notes; Book. Reviews. 

. 41.—Vol. VIL, No. 3, pp. 141 to 214—The Observatory on Mt.. Whitney; The Grar 
Circuit of the Yosemite National Park—Down Tenaya Cafion; On Mt. St. Helens Wii 
the Mazamas; A High Sierra Circuit on Headwaters of Kings River; Organization ¢ 
the Sierra Club; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Book Reviews. 

. 42.—Vol. VIL, No. 4, pp. 215 to 274.—Galen Clark; The Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne 
Little Studies in the Yosemite Valley; The New Glacier National Park; The Ascent a 
Fujiyama; The Proposed Estes National Park; Winter in the High,Sierra; Reports 
Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Book Reviews. 

. 43.—Vol. VIII. No. 1, pp. 1 to 86.—Cathedral Peak and the Tuolumne Meadows; 
Studies in Yosemite Valley; The Kings River Outing of 1910; A Vacation Trip to Mour 
Kinabalu in British North Borneo; Ascent of Red Peak; The Discovery of the Nest an 
Eggs of the Gray-Crowned Leucosticte; The Passing of Our Mountain Meadows 
Fire and the Forest—The Theory of “Light Burning” ; Sctastastion of the Sierra Club 
Reports; Notes and Correspondence; National Parks; Trout Planting; Forestry Notes 
Book Reviews. 

. 44.—Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 89 to 149.—Little Studies in the Yosemite Valley; Four Mes 
ican Volcanoes; Stevenson and California; Early Summer Birds in the Yosemite Valley 
Reports; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Book Reviews. 

. 45.—Vol. VIII., No. 3, pp. 150 to 248—With the Sierra Club in 1911; Some Birds 
the High Sierra; Knapsacking Across the Kings-Kern Divide; The Devil’s Postpile; 
Mazama Club Outing to Glacier Peak; Sherbrooke Lake Outing of the Alpine Club of 
Canada; The Golden Trout of Cottonwood Lakes; A Plea for the Conservation of Wii 
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Flowers ; Ly ego of the Sierra Club; Editorials; Reports; Notes and Corre 
ener rout Planting; National Parks; Are National Parks Worth Whi 
orestry Notes; Book Reviews. . 








